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Intensive Localized Distribution of the Spore of B. Botulinus and Prob- 
able Relation of Preserved Vegetables to Type Demonstrated. 


By J. C. GEIGER, Epidemiologist, United States Public Health Service, and Harriet BEeNson, Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and Bacteriology, University of Chicago. 


In a report to the Surgeon General,! August, 1921, the writer gave 
a brief summary of an intensive investigation of outbreaks and dis- 
tribution of the spore of B. botulinus in a mountain valley, the Yakima 
Valley, in the State of Washington. A recent investigation, also 
carried out in the State of Washington, adds further evidence to the 
localization of distribution of the spore of B. botulinus in a compara- 
tively limited area. 

In the southern part of Okanogan County, Wash., situated at an 
approximate elevation of 2,000 feet and near the Columbia River, 
there is a ranch of several hundred acres that offers, in the examina- 
tions of its soil and preserved food products, the best: field evidence 
to substantiate this interesting epidemiological observation. The 
following table illustrates this particular point: 


TaBLe I.—Botulism, H. Ranch, Okanogan County, Wash. 


“———— of a Type of food. Result of laboratory examinations. 


Year. 


Unknown 1....... (2) None made. 


1 0. 
3 3 — -canned string | Positive, type A botulinus toxin. 
ans. 
None. None. | Home-canned corn ° Do. 
None. None. — -canned string Do. 
ns.‘ 


1 It isstated that several families of Colville Indians working on this ranch died under mysterious circum- 
stances several years ago. The recent outbreaks have focused attention on these cases, and it is now sus- 
pected that they were botulism. 

2 Several families of Indians. 

8 Taken from the dining table of a family living on the ranch by the county health office 

‘4 The quality of the beans was tested by feeding them to chickens. The chickens later died with typical 


symptoms of fowl botulism. 


It will be noted that this ranch has had two outbreaks of botulism 
in human beings, which were undoubtedly botulism and in one of 


1 Annual Report of the unui Genesal of the Public Health Service for the Fiscal Year 1921, p. 17. 
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which the food involved (home-canned string beans) was proved to 
contain a toxin (M. L. D. for mice of 1/100,000 of a c. c.) which was 
neutralized with botulinus antitoxin, type A. The other outbreak 
was stated to have been due to home-canned beef; but this was not 
proved by laboratory examination. This is the first outbreak to 
be recorded in the United States as being caused by this food. An 
explanation of the high toxicity rate of the foods involved may be 
found in the distribution of the spores of B. botulinus in the soil of this 
ranch and in the method of preservation. The cold pack method was 
used, and it is not unlikely that the temperature at which the pro- 
cessing was done was totally inadequate. It was frankly stated 
that no attention was paid to either the ‘‘fill” or the relation of 
altitude to the processing temperatures (boiling point). 

The bacteriological and toxicological examination of the soil 
yielded interesting and conflicting data. The garden soil was said to 
have been moderately manured at irregular intervals. Two samples 
of garden soil, when tested colorimetrically, showed a reaction of pH 
7.1, and a third a reaction of pH 7.3. The reaction of the unculti- 
vated soil, or virgin soil, was pH 6.6. The following table shows 
briefly the results of the examination of the soil for the spores of 
B. botulinus, after enrichment in beef-heart media: 


Taste I1.—Resulis of soil examination for B. botulinus, H. Ranch, Okonogan 
County, Wash. 


Tyre of 
Description of soil. jae 
. | strated. 


There are to be noted two things: First, there was a uniformity 
of results in the various amounts of soil used. This was unexpected, 
as laboratory data in such experiments usually show variations, 
which have been explained by assuming that there was an uneven 
distribution of spores in the specimen; secondly, the same type of 
toxin was produced—type B. 

The demonstration of type A toxin in the foods and type B toxin 
in the soil demands explanation. These anomalous results were 
obtained on three different occasions. It seems probable that 
both organisms are present in the soil, and that the food substances, 
corn and string beans, are more favorable for the growth of type A 
organisms and that those of type B are suppressed. This observa- 
tion may have a bearing on the fact that nearly all human out- 
breaks of botulism in the United States have been due to type A. 


+ + + B 
+ + + B 

TRO. + + + B 
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Experimental evidence on the point referred to is shown by the 
following: 20 grams of commercial canned corn and string beans 
previously autoclaved in open petri dishes for 30 minutes at 17 
pounds’ pressure were added to 100 c. c. flasks of beef heart media, 
together with 1 gram of virgin soil from the ranch, heated to 80° C. 
for one hour, and overlaid with sterile vaseline. In all, 18 cultures 
so treated were incubated at 37° C. for 10 days. Two flasks con- 
taining soil but no vegetables served as controls. Tests for the 
presence of toxin and the determination of type were made by 
intraperitoneal inoculation into mice. 
The results are shown in the following table: 


TaBLeE III.—Tests for the presence of toxin. 


Description of specimen. Result of test. 

Autoclaved corn+ virgin soil, 8 specimens... 4 
Autoclaved string beans+virgin soil, 8 } -| A (2); BQ) 
Controls on autoclaved beans in 


It will be seen that of two specimens of virgin soil alone in + gram 
amounts, one produced a toxin, type B, B. botulinus. This same soil 
in 1 gram amounts (eight specimens) with the addition of autoclaved 
corn yielded 4 positives, type A. With the addition of beans, out 
of 8 specimens tested, 3 were positive. Two of these proved to 
contain type A and one type B toxin, B. botulinus. 

Obviously the soil contains both types. The results obtained when 
the soil alone is planted in ordinary beef-heart medium indicate that 
type B is predominant. When the soil, together with the corn or 
beans, is planted in the same medium, type A appears to predominate, 
indicating that the corn and beans have an enriching effect or favor 
the growth of type A. There is the other possibility that type B, 
being the less resistant type to heat, may be destroyed, although 
this is unlikely to have occurred in the above experiment, as all 
temperatures were the same, namely, 80° C., one hour. 

The following experiment seems to prove that both types, A and 
B, were present in the soil. Some of the original cultures obtained 
by planting the soil in the beef-heart medium, which gave a positive 
test for the presence of type B toxin by the mouse test, were boiled 
for 30 minutes. Agar shake cultures were made from these and 
incubated. From these shake cultures, 37 colonies morphologically 
resembling those of B. botulinus were fished with pasteur pipettes 
under the dissecting microscope and placed in beef-heart enrichment 
media. Ten of these, after 10 days incubation at 37° C., when 
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tested, were positive for type A toxin. No type B colonies were 
isolated. There is, of course, the possibility that the liver agar may 
have supplied something that favors the growth of type A; or that 
in the process of boiling, type B organisms were destroyed; or that the 
writer unintentionally “fished” type A colonies only and missed 
those of type B. 

To test further the effect of heat, the original soil samples in beef- 
heart media, 12 in number, were detoxified by heating to 80° C. 
for one hour. Twenty grams of autoclaved corn were added to each 
of two flasks, and 20 grams of autoclaved beans to each of two other 
flasks. These flasks were then boiled for 30 minutes and incubated 
at 37° C. for 10 days. Four flasks similarly treated were not boiled. 
Two flasks without corn or beans were used as controls for each 
treatment, with and without boiling. The results are briefly shown 


in Table IV. 


TasLE IV.—Experiments to determine the effect of boiling on the types of organisms. 
BOILED SPECIMENS. 


No. Sample. éemen> 
strated 
Detoxified soil specimen+autoclaved Corn... 
3 | Deto soli A 
UNBOILED SPECIMENS 

Detoxified soil specimen+ autoclaved 4 


The above experiment does not offer any great amount of addi- 
tional evidence as to the effect of temperature on types, but indi- 
cates rather definitely that with the addition of corn and beans 
type A toxin was produced in three out of eight instances in soil in 
which previously type B had been demonstrated. 

It has been stated that type A colonies were fished from liver agar 
shake cultures made from the growth, in beef-heart medium, obtaimed 
from the soil which apparently contained only type B organisms. It 
was thought that by the addition of soil to beef-broth cultures of 
these type A colonies it might be possible to demonstrate type B 
toxin. One gram of the original soil was therefore added to four of 
these cultures. Two cultures without the addition of soil served as 
controls. All the cultures were subjected to a temperature of 80° C. 
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for one hour and were then incubated 10 days. Tests for toxin pro- 
duction showed type A in all the cultures. 


TABLE V. 


Test. Result. 


4 cultures from liver agar “shake” colonies type A originally, | All proved positive type A 
plus | gram original soil, heated to 80° C., 1 hot toxin. 

Con!rol.—2 cultures from liver agar ‘ ‘shake”’ which type A Both cultures proved posi- 
originally, heated to 80° C., 1 hour. tive type A toxin. 


These results indicate the stability of the type A, once the toxin 
is formed in the food, even when there is the addition of soil in 
which type B toxin can generally be demonstrated. However, it 
would seem more probable that there were many more type A spores 
in the culture than there were type B spores in the soil and that type 
A developed and type B was suppressed. 


COMMENT. 


The above experiments are offered as evidence that probably matiy - 
soils contain spores of both type A and type B, B. botulinus, which, 
when inoculated into suitable media, are capable of producing their _ 
selective type of poison. (The conditions that induce the formation 
of specific types in preserved foods are far from being clearly under- 
stood.) It is, however, not unlikely that foods like corn and string 
beans, when contaminated with soil containing the spores of both 
type A and type B, B. botulinus, are responsible in some manner for 
the production of one or the other type of toxin, and these experi- 
ments suggest a more frequent occurrence of type A toxin. We have 
observed on this ranch curious and interesting anomalous data. 
Furthermore, the data render doubtful any dogmatic assertion as to 
any particular type of toxemia being limited to foods grown in any 
particular geographical region. The experimental and field data 
here presented do not furnish any conclusive evidence that one type 
is a mutant of the other, but rather surprisingly indicate that type 
B is the predominating type in both garden and virgin soil of this 
restricted area of a western State. Likewise, it is conclusive that this 
ranch has had a remarkable concentration of outbreaks and that 
home canning of vegetables grown on its soil under the present 
conditions is unsafe. 
Acknowledqments.—It is desired to acknowledge with thanks the 
cooperation of Dr. Paul West, county health officer of Okanogan 
County, Wash. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF HIGH TEMPERATURES AND 
HUMIDITIES WITH AND WITHOUT AIR MOVEMENT. 


Effects on Body Temperature and Pulse Rate of Subjects at Rest. 


By R. R. Sayers, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service, Chief Surgeon, Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and D. HARRINGTON, Supervising Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines, Department 
af the Interior. 


INTRODUCTION. 


For several years the writers have been studying various problems 
of the .effect of air conditions in metal mines upon underground 
workers. In 1918 a short study was made in certain hot and deep 
mines, and brief reports were published in the Engineering and 
Mining Journal (August, 1920) and in the Public Health Reports 
(vol. 36, No. 4, January 28, 1921).! 

In 1921 a more extended study was made (also in hot and deep 
metal mines) for the purpose of ascertaining the limiting conditions 
imposed upon undergrdund workers by the physiological effect of 
various air movements, temperatures, and humidities. The deter- 
minations were made both with the subjects at work and at rest. 
- It is intended to report this later investigation in a series of short 
papers, each paper to consider one particular phase of the work. 
The present paper deals with the effect on body temperature and 
pulse rate of subjects in still air as compared with moving air, at 
temperatures from 90° to 100° F., and of 100 per cent relative 

humidity, the subjects at rest. 


SUBJECTS USED IN THE INVESTIGATION. 


In order to avoid the criticism that data taken upon investigators 
working in mines only intermittently would not be representative 
of results taken on everyday mine workers, there were used in the 
1921 study, in addition to one of the previous investigators, two 
miners, one having just left employment as general mine laborer in 
some of the worst places in one of the hottest mines in the district, 
and the other having been employed in various capacities in the 
mines in which the experimental work was being conducted. These 
three subjects, who were the reagents supplying most of the data, 
were vigorous and in good health, and thoroughly accustomed to 
mining work in hot, humid air. All of them remained in good 
physical condition throughout the period of making the tests. In 
addition, during the underground field work, data were taken on 
various other underground employees of the mines entered. 


1A preliminary study of the physiological effects of high temperatures and high humidities in metal 
mines, Public Health Reports, vol. 36, No. 4, Jan. 28, 1921, pp. 116-129. Reprint No. 639. 
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DATA RECORDED. 


Blood pressure (taken with a Tycos sphygmomanometer), pulse 
rate, and rectal body temperature, together with any symptoms of 
dizziness, headache, weakness, perspiration, etc., were recorded. 
The air temperature and humidity were taken by a sling psychrom- 
eter, and the air velocities by an anemometer. The exact time of 
taking the readings was also noted. One of the investigators acted 
as recorder of all the data taken. 

The outside, or surface, air temperature And humidity were usually 
observed before going underground, and the air temperature, body 
temperature, pulse rate, and blood pressure were taken in the wash- 
house or “‘dry’’ just before going underground. After going under- 
ground and before entering the place chosen for the test, a full set 
of readings was made in a near-by place where it was quiet enough 
to use the blood pressure apparatus. Such data were also taken in 
the test place, when feasible. 

Incident to taking the physiological data on the subjects, Doctor 
Sayers necessarily participated in the stay in the hot places and, 
therefore, was able not only to observe the effect of conditions on the 
subjects, but also to experience the symptoms himself. Engineering 
data, such as psychrometric, barometric, and anemometric readings, 
were made by Mr. Harrington, who also acted as one of the subjects 
throughout the investigation. . 

The subjects sat still in the hot or test places, and during the test 
period exerted no physical effort other than the small amount involved 
in taking readings of blood pressure, pulse rate, body temperature, 
psychrometric data, ete. Often it was found necessary to omit 
taking blood pressure and pulse in the actual test place, in which 
cases this was done just before entering and just after leaving the 
test place. In a few instances the data obtained during the test were 
greatly influenced by a very slight amount of work done by a subject 
just before beginning the test. 

In practically all of the above experimental work samples of the 
air were taken, the analyses of which showed nearly normal air as 
far as carbon dioxide and oxygen were concerned, and no carbon 
monoxide or other poisonous gases were found. The air in the place 
where the tests at 95° F. or over were made was as nearly absolutely 
saturated as can be obtained underground, and psychrometric readings 
were taken frequently enough to make certain that any changes 
occurring during the test would be discovered. 

Figure 1 shows the effect on the body temperature of one subject 
(No. 5) of still air at 95°, 96°, and 100° F., and of moving air at 913°, 
95°, 984°, and 100° F. The effect of these various air temperatures 
is shown on the graph by using zero to represent the subject’s tem- 
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perature at the time of starting the test and then indicating the ele- 
vation during the stay in the test place by degrees above zero. The 
time is calculated in minutes, beginning with zero as the time of 
entering the test place. The solid lines on the graph represent the 
air temperatures without any air movement; the dotted lines indicate 
those with air movement. . 

A similar graph made for the other subjects would show practically 
the same general results, so that the one representing the effects on 
the temperature of subject, No. 5 may be considered fairly typical. 


EFFECT WITHOUT AIR MOVEMENT. 


Still saturated air at 914° F. caused the following symptoms in a 
subject: (1) A definite rise in body temperature; (2) moderate 
increase in pulse rate (18); (3) profuse sweating and feeling of weak- 
ness. The after effects were dizziness and weakness. 

Although subject No. 5 was the least readily affected of the three 
(2, 4, and 5), Figure 1 shows that there was a decided increase in his 


| L 
° aincrease in body Temperature in 100"F still sit 
3 « e 10°F... moving air 
dg « « %°F., still air 
2 he . « 95° F., still a 
i, 


Fic. 1.—-Effect of high temperatures and humidities on a subject in still and moving air. 


body temperature in the still, saturated air—at the close of the 
experiment, the rise above the entrance temperature being as follows: 
At 95° there was an increase of 1.4°; at 96° an increase of 2.3°, and 
at 100° an increase of 3.4°. The effect of the still, saturated air on 
the pulse rate was similar to that on the temperature. The rate of 
increase at 95° and 96° was practically the same, although the rate 
at the end of the test in still, saturated air was slightly higher at. 95° 
temperature than at 96°, probably due to slightly more exertion by 
the subject during the 95° test than during the 96° test. The 100° 
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still, saturated air increased the pulse rate very rapidly, the rate 
being 20 beats above that at 95° and 96° at the end of the test, or a 
total increase of 74 beats above normal. 

While sitting approximately an hour in still, saturated air, with 
temperature at 95° (Table I A), all the subjects were decidedly dis- 
tressed, the body temperature going to 101.4° with subject No. 5, to 
101.5° with subject No. 2, to 102.5° with subject No. 1, and to 102.5° 
with subject No. 4, the two latter being somewhat adversely affected 

. by having exerted a little more effort than Nos. 2 and 5 (No. 1 in 
taking the readings and No. 4 in walking and climbing previous to 
undergoing the test). 
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While the subjects sat still for about an hour in this hot, humid, 
stagnant air the pulse rate increased from 104 to 158, or 54 beats 
for subject No. 2; from 144 to 170, or 26 beats for subject No. 4; 
and from 110 to 156, or 46 beats for subject No. 5. 

All subjects perspired very profusely, their clothing being thior- 
oughly saturated and their shoes being partly filled with sweat; they 
were weak and dizzy, and all “panted” or “puffed” upon making 
the slightest effort. Subject No. 4 had acute soreness of the chest 
or lungs which did not disappear until about 10 hours after leaving 
the hot location. 

The resultant effects of sitting for an hour in the hot, humid air 
at 96° F. (Table II A) without air movement and doing no work 
other than occasional taking of body temperature or of temperature 
of the surrounding air, essentially checked those in still, saturated 
air at 95°; and all who underwent the hour test felt that it was a 


difficult experience. 
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Sitting an hour in still, saturated air at 100° F. (Table III A) 
caused symptoms similar to those found at lower temperatures, but 
they appeared earlier. Each subject quickly had definite increase 
of body temperature and pulse rate, subjects Nos. 2 and 5 having 
@ maximum body temperature of 102.3°, subject No. 1 of 103.3°, 
and subject No. 4 of 103.8°. Subject No. 2 had a maximum pulse 
rate of 152, subject No. 5 of 168, and subject No. 4 of more than 
175. 

All perspired very profusely (even the shoes being partly filled with 
perspiration) and were definitely weak and dizzy upon leaving the 
place of the test. The symptoms persisted for about an hour after- 
wards. This was a very -trying test for all. 
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EFFECT WITH AIR MOVEMENT. 


In the moving air at 913° and 98 per cent relative humidity (no 
tests being made on subject No.5 at this temperature in still air). 
Figure 1 shows that the body temperature of subject No. 5 increased 
very little by sitting still for an hour, but that it was definitely 
increased in moving, saturated air 95°, more seriously affected by 
moving, saturated air 964°, and still more so by saturated air at 
984° temperature. Subject No. 5 (as well as the other subjects) was 
unable to endure for the full hour the moving, saturated air at 100°, 
and the graph shows that this air, though endured less than the usual 
hour, ran his body temperature 3.1 degrees above that at the beginning 
of the test, or to above 102° F. 

As was the case in the still air, the effect of the moving air on the 
pulse of subject No. 5 was similar to the effect of the moving air on 
his temperature, except that in the 95° moving air his pulse did not 
~ rise as did his temperature, but fell slightly instead. This was prob- 
ably due to the fact that his pulse was high at the beginning of this 
experiment on account of exertion in helping set the fan; otherwise 
it is probable that his pulse rate would have remained practically 
the same throughout this test. There was an increase, from the 
initial rate, of 12 beats in the 91}° moving air, of 20 beats in the 964° 
moving air, of 38 beats in the 100° moving air (in 49 minutes, as he 
could not remain the full hour), and 40 beats in the 984° moving air. 
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All subjects felt ‘well throughout the more than one hour spent 
in the moving, practically saturated air at 913° F. (Table I); there 
was no headacue or dizziness and comparatively little perspiration. 
However, when the fan that produced the air movement was stopped, 
the place becarde oppressive immediately and perspiration quickly 
became profuse; The place in which this test was made was a 
stope just abov« -a level 2,700 feet from the surface. The air was not 
quite saturated {914° wet bulb and 913° dry bulb), but it was abso- 
lutely stagnant and so oppressive that the workers were accustomed 
to go to the level below to cool after having worked in the stope 
for about 15 or 20 minutes, returning to work after a rest of 15 to 
30 minutes. A small compressed-air-driven fan, consuming about 
20 cubic feet of air per minute, was introduced by the investigators 
to give local movement to about 5,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
from the place, merely recirculating the air essentially as is done 
by the ordinary office fan, the velocity being over 3,000 linear 
feet per minute at the fan, diminishing to a few hundred feet 
per minute at a point 25 or 30 feet distant from the fan. While 
the noise made by the fan was somewhat annoying, the decided 
improvement made by moving the air was apparent immediately. 
So definite was this improvement after te placing of the fan that 
not only did the stope workers discontinue the practice of going 
down to the level to cool, remaining at work in the stope practically 
continuously, but other workers in the more or less immediate 
locality, who were accustomed to congregate in the level below to 
eat or to cool, soon began to come into the stope, as the conditions 
in the stope when the fan was in n operation were more comfortable 
than those on the level. 

51376°—23——2 
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Data taken in the same place as for the 95° still air (Table I B), but 
with the use of the small fan to give motion to the air, 95° saturated; 
subject No. 2 sitting in air with velocity about 500 linear feet per 
minute as measured by an anemometer, subject No. 4 in a velocity 
of 250 to 300 feet, and subject No. 5 in a velocity of about 600 feet, 
show that the body temperature and pulse rate of the three subjects 
were scarcely affected, and, although all perspired some, there was 
no excessive perspiration and parts of the clothing remained dry. 
There was little or no dizziness experienced during the test or after- 
wards; no “panting” or “puffing,” and no weakness. In fact, all 
subjects felt comparatively comfortable in this moving, saturated air 
at 95° F. (subject No. 2 felt that he could work fairly efficiently in it). 
On the other hand, all felt decidedly ill and uncomfortable in the 
same air when it was still, and all knew definitely that very little 
work could be done in the stagnant air. Figure 1 shows the decided 
difference in favor of moving 95° saturated air, as compared with the 
same air when still, as indicated by the eflect on the body temperature 
of subject No. 5. 
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The results on the subjects with moving 96° saturated air (Table 
II B), using the small fan, are described below. Subject No. 2 sat 
in this hot, humid air that was moving at a velocity of about 300 
feet per minute; and, while perspiration was profuse, saturating 
clothing and even shoes, no “panting”’ or dizziness occurred and no 
headache was felt as when in still air of the same temperature, and 
little or no weakness was felt when the test was over. Subject No. 
4 sat for an hour in 96° saturated air having a velocity of about 300 
feet per minute and, although perspiring freely, did not have shoes 
partly filled with perspiration as occurred in the same air when 
there was no movement. In this test subject No. 4 also escaped the 
headache, dizziness, and “panting” which he experienced at the 
same temperature in still air. The table shows definitely less change 
in body temperature and pulse rate of subject No. 4 with the moving 
air than with the still 96° saturated air, though the other conditions 
as to air quality, effort exerted, ete., were essentially the same in 
both tests. On subject No. 5, the effect of sitting an hour in 96°- 
saturated air moving at the rate of 100 to 200 linear feet per minute 
is not in agreement with the effect on subjects Nos. 2 and 4 in air of 
the same temperature and humidity, but moving about 300 linear 
feet per minute. Subject No. 5 had exerted physical force to a certain 
extent for about 15 minutes trying to set the 50-pound fan for the 
tést, and had somewhat increased his body temperature when, 
with the others, he entered the moving 96°-saturated air and sat 
down for the hour test. While subjects Nos. 2 and 4 had no head- 
ache, dizziness, or “puffing” in the moving air, subject No. 5, on 
this date, “puffed” a little on standing up, and, in addition to hav- 
ing his clothing saturated with perspiration (as did subjects Nos. 2 
and 4), also had his shoes partly filled with perspiration (although 
subjects Nos. 2 and 4 were not thus affected). Subject No. 5 reported 
that this experience was much more difficult to endure than any of 
the other tests; but subjects Nos. 2 and 4 felt that it was not nearly 
as severe as those in still, saturated air. It is probable that the 
comparatively small amount of work done in setting the fan was 
responsible for the difficulty experienced by subject No. 5 in endur- 
ing the test condition on this occasion. . 
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No data were obtained in still, saturated air at 984° F., but in mov- 
ing air under these conditions the following effects were noted (Table 
II): The body temperature of subject No. 1 rose to 102.3° after 
spending an hour in the test place. The body temperature of sub- 
ject No. 2 rose from normal on the surface to 100° F. before going into 
the test place, due to a certain amount of leisurely walking on levels in 
still, nearly saturated air around 90° F. Body temperature rose 
from 100° to 101.3° F. after sitting still an hour in the 984° swiftly 
moving, saturated air, and continued to rise even after the subject 
left the hot location. His pulse rate rose from 88 at the surface before 
going underground to 104 after walking around underground, as 
described above; and after sitting the hour in the moving 984° 
saturated air it was 158. This swiftly moving (500 to 800 feet per 
minute) saturated air at 984° made subject No. 2 feel decidedly 
dizzy upon even slight exertion or emotion, his skin felt hot, perspira- 
tion was very profuse (saturating clothing and nearly filling shoes), 
and though very strong physically he felt very weak after the test, 
and said it was far more oppressive than the experiences in moving, 
saturated air at 92°, 95°, or 96°, but was not as bad as still, saturated 
air at 95°. 

The data for this test on subject No. 4 in the same velocity of air 
show that the body temperature went to 103° and the pulse rate 
to 183, these high readings being due probably to the fact that sub- 
ject No. 4 had done some work setting the fan before entering on the 
test. Subject No. 4 also had hot skin, some dizziness, weakness, and 
trembling, and had clothing saturated with perspiration, his shoes 
being nearly full of sweat. He felt that the test was much more 
severe than in moving, saturated air at 95° or 96°, but not as bad as 
still air at 95° when saturated. 

Data on subject No. 5 sitting still an hour in the 984° saturated 
air, with velocity about 300 linear feet per minute, show that he 
had essentially the same unfavorable symptoms as subjects Nos. 2 
and 4, his body temperature going to 101.9° and his pulse rate to 146. 
He also felt dizzy, weak, and had a “heaviness in the head.” He 
pronounced it a trying experience, stating that he believed it would 
be impossible for him to work under such conditions. 
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In the saturated air at 100° (Table III B), subject No. 2 sat at 
a point where the air had a velocity of 200 to 300 linear feet per 
minute, subject No. 4 in velocity of 700 to 800 feet, and subjcet No. 
5 in velocity of 650 to 700 feet per minute. No one was able to re- 
main the full hour in this moving, saturated air at 100°, subject No. 
2 being compelled to leave after sitting still for 45 minutes, subject 
No. 4 leaving after 40 minutes, and subject No. 5 leaving after 49 
minutes. All subjects began to feel ill in less than 30 minutes in this 
swiftly-moving, saturated air at 100°; all perspired excessively and 
felt dizzy and weak. All were convinced that to try to remain the 
full hour might result in collapse, and were united in the conviction 
that while it was advantageous to give motion to saturated air below 
98° F., movement was a decided disadvantage to saturated air above 
98° F. It will be noted that pulse rate and body temperature ap- 
parently did not have time to go to higher limits, though all subjects 
had body temperature over 102° F. and an increase in pulse rate of 


40 per cent or over. 
SUMMARY. 


A. Remaining at rest in saturated air at 914° F. for one hour, 
With no air movement caused — 
1. An increase in body temperature; 
2. A moderate increase in pulse rate; 


3. Profuse sweating; 
4. After effects of dizziness and weakness. 
With air movement caused — 
. Slight or no increase in body temperature; 
. Slight increase in pulse rate; 
. Slight perspiration; 
. No after effects; 
. No ill effects at any time; but the noise of the fan was 
annoying. 
B. Remaining at rest in saturated air at 95° for one hour, 
With no air movement caused— 

1. An increase in body temperature; 

2. A marked increase in pulse rate; 

3. Very profuse sweating, clothing being saturated with 
perspiration and sweat in shoes oé all subjects; 

4. Dizziness on movement, and increase in depth and rate 
of respiration (puffing somewhat on slight movement) ; 
chilly sensations in some subjects. 

With air movement (250 to 600 linear feet per minute) caused— 

1. Slight or no rise in body temperature; 

2. Slight or no rise in pulse rate; 

3. Profuse sweating, but not sufficient to wet all clothing; 

4. No untoward symptoms in subjects other than profuse 
sweating. 
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C. Remaining at rest in saturated air at 96°, still and moving, 
caused the subjects to experience symptoms practically the same as 
those felt in still or moving saturated air, repectively, at 95° F. 

D. Remaining at rest in saturated air at 984° F. for one hour, 

With air movement caused— 

1. An increase in body temperature; 

2. An increase in pulse rate (in one case to 183); 

3. Very profuse sweating, clothing being saturated (sweat 
could be poured from shoes) ; 

4. ‘Dizziness on movement. Alli felt that little work could 
be done at this temperature and that the conditions 
were much worse than in moving saturated air at 95°, 
but not as bad as moving saturated air at 100° F. 

E. Remaining at rest in saturated air at 100° F., 

With no air movement caused— 

1. A marked rise in body temperature, which reached 
102.3° F.; 

2. A marked rise in pulse rate, varying in different subjects 
from 152 to more than 175; 

3. Profuse sweating, the shoes being partly filled with 
perspiration; 

4. Early appearance of dizziness, weakness, and persistence 
of symptoms for about one hour after test. The test 
was very trying. 

With air movement (200 to 800 linear feet per minute) caused— 

All the above symptoms, and no subject remained a full 

hour. 

The untoward effects upon man of almost saturated air with tem- 
perature above 90° F. and below 98° F. are much less when the air is 
moving than when it is still. Further, the output or work that can 
be done is greater when the air is moving than when it is still, with 
the above temperature and humidity. 

No beneficial effects were found by moving saturated air at 98.6° 
or 100° F., even at high velocities; and tiere was apparently some 


disadvantage. 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND INFANT MORTALITY, 1921 AND 1922. 


PROVISIONAL FIGURES FOR 1922 AND RATES FOR 1921 AND 1922 IN THE BIRTH 
REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Summary of Provisional Birth and Mortality 
Figures, 1922,” from which the table printed below is taken. Similar 
data are given in the pamphlet for 547 cities in the United States 
having more than 10,000 population. 
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It is stated that birth rates for 1922 were lower than for 1921 in 
every one of the 25 States for which figures for the two years are shown 
- in the following summary. The highest 1922 birth rate (34.4 per 
1,000 population) is shown for the cities of Wyoming and the lowest 
(16.5) for the rural districts of Connecticut. 

Death rates for 1922 were slightly higher than for 1921 in 19 of 
the 27 States shown for both years. The highest 1922 death rate 
(21.8 per 1,000 population) is shown for the cities of Mississippi and 
the lowest (7.4) for the rural sections of Mentana. 

Infant mortality rates for 1922 on the whole balance those of 1921, 
only 10 of the 25 States showing higher rates in 1922 than in 1921. 
The highest 1922 infant mortality rate (105) appears for the cities of 
South Carolina and the lowest (55) for the rural districts of Nebraska. 
Infant mortality rates shown for both years for 51 cities of 100,000 
population or more in 1920 are in 19 of these cities lower in 1922 
than in 1921, the highest rate (107) appearing for Trenton and the 
lowest (50) for Seattle. 

Births and deaths, 1922 (provisional figures), and birth, death, and infant mortality rates, 
1921 and 192?, in the birth registration area of the United States. 


Figures for Massachusetts and Utah are omitted because transcripts for the entire year have not been 
received. The term “‘cities’’ indicates municipalities of 10,000 inhabitants or more in 192v.] 


Deaths of infants 
under 1 year of 
age. 


Births (exclusive of Deaths (exelvsive of 
stillbirths). stillbirths). 


Popula- 

Re 

mated as te per ate pe ate 
1,000 


of July 1 1,000 popu- 1,000 popu- 
1928.” lation. lation. births. 


1922 1922 | 1921 


States shown for both 
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76 
80 
73 
71 
64 
81 
77 
78 
100 
100 
101 
76 
81 
68 
76 
61 
64 
78 
69 
83 
66 
87 
97 


SES 


1 Includes District of Columbia. 2 Not in the birth registration area in 1921, 


Area. 

VOars 66,935, 800 |1, 519, 505 798,893 | 11.9| 11.7 |115,648 
Cities. 32,905,781 | °732,201 | 412,035 | 12.5] 12.2| 58,289 
34,030,019 | 787,394 386,858 | 11.4] 11.2 | 57,359 | 

REGISTRATION STATES. 

California..............| 3,697,070 | 73,205 4.1) 13.2! 5,216 
Cities... | 42/132 14.2} 13.5| 2/699 | 
Rural..............| 1,572,390] 31,073 13.9| 12.8| 

Connecticut............| 1,449,097 31,138 12.0; 11.4] 2,413 
15098,985 | 25, 261 12.0} 11.3} 1/957 
Rural..............| 358,112] 5,877 12.2} 11.5] 

Delaware...............] 228,330] 4,711 13.2} 13.1 473 | 
Cities..............| 115,568] 2.470 | 12.1] 12.0] 247 
112, 762 2, 232 

Tilinois.................| 6,703,312 | 134,040 
52,180 

Indiana................| 2,989,493 | 64/088 
Cities..............| 1,251,073 | 26,629 
Rural..............| 1,738,420] 37,439 

1,789,423] 38,729 | 
445,136} 10,030 
28,699 | 

Kentucky.............| 2,449,263 | 62,137 
Cities.....-........| 467,709] 9,425 14.9) 14.4 
1,981,554] 52,712 9.7| 3,487 | 

Maine.................| 774,617] 17,469 4.7] 14.0| 12513 | 
Cities..............] 222,655] 8,260 | 15.9| 14.8| "512 
Rural............2.! 551,982! 12/209 14.3] 13.7! 1,001 | 
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Births (exclusive of 
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920: no estimate made. 


Rural. 
Rhode Island.......... 


Pennsylvania.......... 


Nebraska. ......------- 

Oregon.. 


Cities. 


Cities... 


Minnesota...........--- 


irths and deaths, 1922 ( 
1921 and 1922, in 

Rural.............. 


Cities 


* Population Jan. 


2 Not in the birth registration area in 1921. 
Re 
* Not in the death registration area in 1921. 


New Hampshire. ...... 
New Jersey............ 


Michigan..........-..-- 


1, 


REGISTRATION STATES— 
continued. 


B 


| 
stillbirths). 
ula- 
Ra Rat Ra 
ed as te per ate per te 
aly 1, 1,000 popu- 1,000 1,00" 
2 Total, lation. Total, lation. Total, | births. 
1922 | 1921 1922 | 1921 1922 | 1921 
9,399} 34,455] 23.1 20, 13.6 | 13.6 
16,507 | 19,318! 22.8 11, 14.1] 13.8 
42.892} 15,137 | 23.5 8, 12.9] 13.2 
9,418 | 90,174 | 23.2 43, 11.2 
6,697 | 48,917} 23.1 22, 10.6 
2,721| 41,257} 23.3 21, 
57,318 | 57,022; 23.1 2: 
20,503} 23.7 1 
N3, 956 22.8 1 
24.3 1 
9, 716 25.1 
50, 902 24.2 1 | 
33, 396 18.3 | 
D1, 919 2,677 | 22.0 | 
8,196| 17.4 
P3193 | 30,080 | 22.7 1 
07, 276 6,737 | 22.7 
5,917 | 23,343] 22.8 
6, 304 9,748 | 21.8 
&, 789 4,974} 25.0 
7,515 4,774 | 19.3 
5,231 | 74,558 | 22.5 
01 | 82,209] 24.1 
9,640 | 22,349] 19.4 1 | 
2,680 | 231,383 | 21.6 1: 
7,411 | 186,705 22.2 | 10 
5,269 | 44,678 | 19.6 | 
9,982} 79,920] 30.2 
, 528 9,380 | 27.9 
3,454 | 70,540 | 30.5 2 
4914 | 122,735 | 20.4 | 6: 
5,737 | 69,860 | 20.6 3 
Q 52,875 | 20.2 
14,969 | 18.4 11.5} 10.4 
6,115 | 19.5 4,210} 13.4] 12.2 
8,854} 17.8 5,138 | 10.3] 92 
214,347 | 23.8 110,700 | 12.3] 12.4 
106,815 | 23.1 60,227 | 13.0} 13.0 
107,532 | 24.6 50,473 | 11.5] 11.7 
14,302} 23.1 8,144} 13.1] 12.6 
12,116} 23.5 6,807 | 13.2} 127 
2,186 | 20.9 1,337 | 12.8] 12.4 
46,446 | 26.9 20,705} 12.0! 11.9 
5,234} 28.9 3,905 | 21.6] 21.9 
41,212 | 26.7 16,800 | 10.9] 10.8 
7,520} 21.3 5,169 | 14.7] 14.2 
1,183 | 24.4 767 | 15.8| 15.4 
6,337 20.9 4,402 | 14.5} 14.0 
64,783 | 27.3 28,690 | 12.1} 12.2 
13,493 | 23.2 8,026 | 13.8] 14.0 
51,290} 28.6 20,664} 11.5} 11.6 
25,377 0 14,194 | 10.1] 9.5 
12,556 8 7,111} 10.6] 10.1 
12,821 3 7,083 | 95] 9.0 
57,700 3 27,397 | 10.1] 10.3 
22, 265 1 10,867 | 10.8} 10.9 
35,435 8 16,530| 9.7] 9.9 
5,188 1 1,931} 93] 
995 4 412} 142] 
4,193 6 1,519} 8&5] (4 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS. 


COMPARISON OF DEATH RATES FOR PRINCIPAL CAUSES, APRIL AND MAY, 1923, AND 
MAY AND YEAR, 1922. 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. for June, 1923, and presents the 
mortality experience of the industrial department of the company 
for the months of April and May, 1923, and May and year, 1922. 
The rates are based on a strength of approximately 14,500,000 
insured persons. 

The death rate for this group of persons declined 7.6 per cent in 
May from the rate for April and was 3 per cent lower than the rate 
for May, 1922. 

With the exception of tuberculosis, which showed a slight rise, 
all of the diseases of numerical importance registered lower rates 
in May than in April, the largest declines being shown for influenza 
and pneumonia. Appreciable decreases were also shown for cancer, 
cerebral hemorrhage, organic heart diseases, and Bright’s disease. 
The death rate for measles continued high during May, and it is 
stated that the mortality from that disease to date indicates that 
the death rate for 1923 for measles will be the highest that has been 
recorded for many years. 


Death rates (annual basis) for principal causes of death per 100,000 lives exposed, April 
and May, 1923, and May and year, 1922. 


| Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed. 


Year, 


Total, all causes. 


Typhoid fever 


Re 
wae 


Tuberculosis (all forms) 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system 


Cerebral hemorrhage 

Organic diseases of heart 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Other respiratory diseases. 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Bright’s disease 

Puerperal state. .. 

Suicides 

Homicides 

Other externa! causes (excluding suicides and homicides) 
Traumatism by automobile 

All other causes 


Ne: 


FER: 
we 


1 Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1922. 
Not available. 


Cause of death, ; 
. May, May, 
1923. 1923. 19227 | 1922.1 
932.1 | 1, 008. 4 960.9 877.2 
2.9 3.7 5.6 
5.4 4.6 4.8 
5.4 2.3 2.6 
5 
0 
1 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 7, 1923. 


of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies for 

week ended July 7, 1923, and corresponding week of 1922. (From the Weekly Health 

Index, July 10, 1923, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce.) 
Week ended Correspondi 

July 7, 1923, week. 1922." 

Policies in force 49, 632, 235 


Number of death claims 8, 263 6, 245 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate...... 7.9 6.6 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week ended 
July 7, 1923, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with corresponding 
week of 1922. (From the Weekly Health Index, July 10, 1923, issued by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce.) 


Week ended 
July 7, 1923. 


Total | Death 
deaths.| rate.! 


9. 
6. 
9. 
iL. 
1} 


Fe: 


Cleveland, Ohio? 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich.. 


©: BE beet 

eww 


Flint, Mich......... 
Fort Worth, Tex.... 

Grand Rapids, Mich.. 

Houston, Tex... ..... 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Kansas City, Kans 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Lowell, Mass 

Lynn, 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Minneapolis, Minn 
New Bedford, Mass 


AS 


nue 


Bronx Borough 
Brooklyn Borough 
Manhattan Borough 


= 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 
2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,900 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 


estimated births for 1922. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for 
+ Deaths for week ended Friday, July 6, 1923. 


Annual | Deaths under | Infant 
death 1 year. mor- 
cate per 
Cit 1,000, rate, 
ye ‘eorre- | Week | Corre- | week 
sponding | ended | sponding} ended 
week, | July 7,| week, | July 7, 
1922. 1923. | 1922. | 1923.2 
5.728 10.6 665 | 
32 5 3 9 36 
181 0 16 42 47 
146 3 19 25 54 
18 5 3 1 41 
101 7 15 20 63 
28 q 1 66 
lll 16 72 
52 2 4 21 
196 41 27 $2 
23 
17 
14 
23 
40 
106 
41 
30 
94 
| 174 
| 22 
18 
78 
62 
71 
48 
19 
35 
124 9 18 32 
353 44 58 47 
429 ] 59 74 57 
76 6 10 32 
28 ] 0 6 0 
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Deaths - all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week ended 
July 7, 1923, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with corresponding 
week of 1922. (From the Weekly Health Inder, July 10, 1922, issued by the Bureau of 
the Census, “Department of Commerce.) —Continued. 


Week ended | Annval Deaths under 
July 7, 1923. death 1 year. 
rate per 
1,090, | 

corre- | Week | Corre- 
Total | Death |sponding! ended | sponding 
deaths.) rate. week, | Julv7,| week, 
1922. 1923. 1922. 


SSpeoh 


Norfolk, Va 
Oakland, Calif 
Omaha, Nebr 


BSanwa 


Philadelphia, Pa 

Portiand, Oreg 

Providenee, R. I.. 

Richmond, Va... 

Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Louis, Mo.. 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


= 


Syrac use, 


— 


w D.C 
Wilmington, Del 
Worcester, 


— 


3 Deaths for week ended Friday, July 6, 1923. 


mr- 
| tality 
City. 
| ended 
| July 7, 
1923. 
| | | | 
52 32 
$29 oA 
1235 59 
57 
53 122 
53 98 
50 16 
177 
46 46 
20 81 
59 27 
20 87 
26 4 
46 78 
13 21 
102 69 
19 20 
38 ll 
| 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE. 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring. 


UNITED STATES. 


CURRENT STATE SUMMARIES. 


These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 
the State health officers. 


Reports for Week Ended July 14, 1923. 
ALABAMA, CALIFORNIA, 


Diphtheria Cerebrospinal meningilis: 
Dysentery San Francisco 


Diphtheria 
Influenza 
Lethargic encephalitis—San Diego 
Scarlet fever 
Smallpox: 
Typhoid fever Scattering 
Whooping cough Typhoid fever 
Typhus fever— Redlands 


Diphtheria COLORADO. 


Measles (Exclusive of Denver.) 


Smallpox 
Tuberculosis 


Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 


Diphtheria 
Hooxworm dise se 
Influenza CONNECTICUT. 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Diphtheria 

German measles 


Bow wm 


Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Paratyphoid fever 

Scarlet fever. 


51376°—23——3 (1643) 


Cases Cases. 
62 
6 

1 
307 
42 
ll 
7 
7 
1 

ARKANSAS. 
6 
8 
4 
23 
31 
2 
| Lethatgic 2 
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KANsAs—continued. 
Cases. Cases. 
Septic sore 1 | Malaria...... 1 
Whooping cough... . 114 | Searlet fever....... 
2 1 Whooping cough...........- 80 
8 LOUISIANA, 
Diphtheria. .. 8 2 
4 
34 
s 63 5 
2 | Measles... - 6 
Tuberculosis 6 | Septic sore throat. 5 
39 | Typhoid fever 8 
ILLINOIS. 
Poliomyelitis—Fulton County............... 8 
Cook County (including Chicago). ...... « 26.1 (all forms)... 16 
INDIANA. MAASACHUSETES. 
4 | Cerebrospinal 3 
82 


1 Week ended Friday. 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued. 
Cases. 
Tuberculosis (all forms) .............- 
MICHIGAN. 
Measles...... 
. 64 
17 
Whooping cough ................ — 
MINNESOTA. 
Influenza....... 1 
56 
Pneumonia....... 1 
8 
l4 
Whooping cough............. 9 
MISSISSIPPI. 
2 
MISSOURI. 
6 
121 
9 
5 
3 
22 
Whooping cough.................. 248 
MONTANA. 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever—Forsyth. . . . 1 
9 
6 
NEW JERSEY. 
2 
66 
3 
6 
22 
5 
31 
a 1 
1 
10 
Whooping cough................. - 
NEW MEXICO, 


1 
1 Deaths. 


NEW MEXxIco—continued. 


July 20, 1923. 


Cases. 

NEW YORK. 

(Exclusive of New York City.) 
4 
2 
137 
3 
214 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
1 
Ophthalmia neonatorum. .............. 2 
23 
OREGON. 

2 
2 
2 
15 
Smallpox: 

12 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
1 
4 
23 
1 
1 
12 
13 
TEXAS 

7 
3 
15 
7 
47 


| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 
1 
27 
1 
75 
21 
Si 
2 
3 
69 
12 
[39 
3 
1 
273 
82 
24 
2 
3 
10s 
2 
2 
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TExas—continued. 
Cases. 
2 
1 
7 
30 
VERMONT. 
10 
Measles...... - 199 
Whooping cough.............. 19 
VIRGINIA, 

Voliomyelitis: 

Fredericksburg and vicinity............ « & 

WASHINGTON. 

Measles: 

10 

ll 
21 
Smallpox: 

20 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Lethargic encephalitis. 


Reports for Week Ended July 7, 1923. 


Cases. 
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Cases. 
4 
Scarlet fever............ ose 8 
Typhoid fever.............. 6 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee: 
Cerebrospinal meningitis............. “oe 1 
12 
os 9 
1 
5 
Whooping cough........... 
Scattering: 
Cerebrospinal meningitis.............. ee 1 
- 8 
ee 2 
3233 
Ophthalmia neonatorum. ............. ee 1 
1 
2 
- 8 
8 
WYOMING. 
Measles: 
5 
1 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever............. . 2 
3 
1 


NEW MExIco—continued. 


Cases. 
1 
9 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

5 
4 
2 
Whooping cough... ‘ 7 


| 
| 
| 
18 
| 
27 
6 
15 | 
1 
19 | 
1 
1 
ll | 
Ss... 5 
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SUMMARY OF CASES REPORTED MONTHLY BY STATES. 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
* from which reports are received during the current week. 


State. 


Diphtheria. 


: 


Scarlet fever. 


Malaria 
Measles. 
Pellagra. 
Poliomyelitis 


Typhoid fever. 


Now 
Oklahoma........... 


June, 1923. 


New Jersey. . 
North Carolina... ... 


by State Health Officers. 


Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of May, 1923, 


Number of cases reported. 


Missouri ! 


New Hampshire 


Pennsylvania. 
South Carclina. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee 3. 


West Virginia 


1 Reports received weekly. 


* Not notifiable. 


3 Reports received annually. 


| 
| 
£2 
— 
23 
May, 1923. 
79 | 25 16 2 
34 154 12 850 9 1 37 251 ll 
Arizona 56 64 4 11 
a 18 24 397 537 | Bae 7 37 30 
ae 4 18 21 77 378 7 2 4 18 54 
Massachusetts... ....| 5 613 ll 44 
345 3 3 345 1 65 
2 60 239 149 
4 
| 42 | | 22 | | Swe 
ar = a n BS 
AIRE, cccwcccstincveessss 193 69 | 6,841 33 28 57 200 117 451 
yO ESS ee 15 20 163 18 68 6 686 8 6 
791) 6,165 159 169 743 07 1, 088 
113 216 | 2,342 140 172 2 83 12 233 
220 205 1,035 82 348 1 175 12 275 
13 19 114 1 ls 1 17 
Distri-t of Columbia......... 97 137 | 0 122 7 179 
43 664 4 21 151 | 115 
31 16 13 3 3 | 37 
743 678 | 12,049 925 739 €7) 1,€09 917 
62 72 738 53 387 153 (?) 69 
189 109 | 3,347 298 175 254 22 240 
Louisiih) 345 17 12 89 1st 64 118 
| 61 19 833 5 143 21 48 6 108 
380 140 | 4,419 319 678 |......-- 179 35 588 
611 594 4,360 1,051 762 51 1, 240 
ae 568 360 | 8,237 363 1,139 91 523 35 817 
707 117 351 21 173 
349 40 | 3,996 23 9 263 125 1,300 
117 3 62 34 60 9 
28 79 141 12 25 16 77 2 34 
1,224 | 13,646 1,636 2, 308 20 1,979 122 1,515 
North Carolina..............| 358 701 78 385 |.......- 54 | 2,042 
ae §30 500 | 11,008 166 1,534 318 680 59 929 
95 70 13 23! 63 lll 58 2 147 
1,317 $39 | 11,819 701 1,153 32 621 £4) 1, 252 
ll 56 487 10 110 35 
28 74 386 9 7 23 33 oh 53 
35 44 406 10 156 17 16 18 20 
Uta 
21| 1,412 ill 61 6 34 165 
Virginia 389 131 | 9,983 |........ &5 99 295 5% = 
306 91 370 123 127 170 286 Is 516 
69 91 22 58 33 | 128 
247| 211] 5,449 |.......-| 1,522] 205 22 | 424 
14 6 47 34 1 4 5 
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Reported Cases per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of May, 1923. 


Case rates per 1,000 population. 


Small- 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 
Colorado. 


re. mw, Bo 
SRSSESR8S 


By 


| 


Kent icky 1 


Maryland 

Massachusetis 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1 Reports received weckly. 
2 Not notifiable. 
3 Reports received annually. 


CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 39, 1923. 
ANTHRAX. 


Louisiana: 
New Orleans 


State. | 
Chicken) Diph- | Meas- | ysumps.| Scarlet 
pox. | theria.| PS-| fever. 
| 0.34 0. 57 2.19 
| -62 -19 
| | 06 
| 4 2.45 3.37 
1 | 2. 57 -14 2.77 
i 1.79 -10 1.79 
| - 97 05 87 
District of Columbia. ..... 4.43 
.33 1.00 1.29 
1.18 | 2 fl 1.60 1. -12 2.79 1.64 
1 1.95 1.15 .35 1.66 -14 1.57 
-10 2.20 ll .08 1.15 
Mair -92 -291 1262 .08 2.17 -32 .73 .09 1.64 
| 2.97 1.10; 34 56 2.50 1.40 -27 4.60 
1.79 1.74 | 12.75 3.07 2.23 15 3. 63 
— 1.07 24.38 1.07 3.34 ae 1.55 -10 2.42 
1.35 1.13 3.33 55 1.65 -10 
2.30 | 26 26.31 -15 06 1.73 82 8.56 
79 | 48 | 2.25 | 1.19 1.16 -21 
Now 298 1.40 | 2.15 1.69 07 1.56 
2.50 4.46 -79 -51 2.44 1.08 
2.32 1.33 14. 82 1.78 2.51 2.15 1.4 
1.60 . 96 21.19 -32 2.95 1.31 ll 1.79 
1.36 1.00 .19 .90 1.59 -83 - 038 2.10 
1.70 1.21 15. 23 1.49 04 - 80 -12 1.62 
-50 2.61 . 06 -22 -18 36 
63 7. 29 | .18 2. 80 -29 36 
-70 | 47.34 3.72 2.15 1.64 .13 5.53 
-75 | 3.04 | 1.01 1.04 1.40} 2.35 15 4.24 
| 1.06 “or | 23.42 ).........| G54] 1.82 
i 
Tr 
City. Cases. | Deaths. K 
Li 
Ne 
Or 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—Continued. 


CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS. 


The column headed “ Median for previous years’’ gives the median number of cases reported during 
the corresponding week of the years 1915 to 1922, inclusive. In instances in which data for the full eight 
years are incomplete, the median is that for the number of years for which information is available. 


July 20, 1923. 


Week end 
Median| June 
City. oe pee City vious 
years. | Cases. | Deaths. — 


Week ended 
June 30, 1923. 


Cases. | Deaths. 


Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 
Wisconsin: 


States, p. 1647. 


See p. 1654; also Current State summaries, p. 1643, and Monthy summaries, by 


INFLUENZA. 


ended 
ended | ended | June 30, 
= 1,| June 1923. 


Deaths, 
week 


City. 


22. 30, 1923. 


Week 
ended 
June 


rkansas: 
Little Rock.......... 
California: 


New Orleans......... 


Massachusetts: 


Missouri: | 
Kansas City 
New Jersey: 


Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia......... 

Tennessee: 
Memphis............. 

Texas: 

San Antonio......... 


LETHARGIC ENCEPHALITIS. 


Cases. Deaths. | 
| 


City. 


Wis’ onsin: 


| 
| 
California: Minnesota: 
Los Angeles.......... 0 Minneapolis. ......... 0 1 1 
San Francisco........ 1 1 |........ || New York: 
Colorado: Lackawanna......... 0 
Mlinois: Ohio: 
evel: 1 1 1 
altimore............ 0 
Massachusetts: 1 2 1 
A 1 1 2 
Michigan: Milwaukee........... 0 1 1 
DIPHTHERIA. 
Cases. Cases. 
wee 
City. | Week | | ended 
ended | June, 
July |30, 19.3. 
Alabama: 
1 ]........ || Michigan: 
t i 1 
Connecticut: 
Florida: New York: 
Georgia: Ohio: 
Illinois: East Cleveland....... 
ee 1 1 1 | 
ndiana 
Kentucky: ‘ = 
City. | Cases. | Deaths. 
Nebraska: 
| 


July 20, 1923, 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—Continued. 
MALARIA. 


City. 


City. 


Alabama: 
Birmingham......... 
Mobile 


Arkansas: 
Little Rock 
California: 
Los Angeles... 
Connecticut: 
New Haven... 


land: 

Michigan: 

ouri: 

New Jersey: 

New York: 

Oklahoma: 

1 
Tennessee: 


Texas: 


States, p. 1617. 


PELLAGRA. 


See p. 1654; also Current State summaries, p. 1643, and Monthly summaries by 


City. 


City. 


Alabama: 
Arkansas: 
North Little Rock 
California: 
Oakland 
Georgia: 
Macon 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans 


North Carolina: 
Durham 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina: 
Columbia 
Tennessee: 


Texas: 


Alabama: 
Birmingham... .........-. 
Mobile 
Montgomery 

Arkansas: 


California: 
Berkeley 
Glendale 
Oakland 


San Diego. 
San Francisco. ........... 
Colorado: 
Connecticut: 
Bristol. ..... 
New Haven. 
Waterbury 
District of Columbia: 
Washington 
Vlorida: 


Tilinois: 
Bloomington 
| 
East St. Louis............ 
Freeport 
Jacksonville. 


Hest Chicago. 
Frankfort 
Indianapolis 
Logansport 
Muncie 


Sas: 

Kentucky: 

Covington...... 

Lexington 


| 
Montgomery 
New London............. 
Augus' 
Rone - - San 2 
Louisiana: Virginia: 
MEASLES. 
| Cases. Deaths. Cases. | Deaths. 
| 
| 4 
1 
| 1 1 1 
PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS). 
| Georgia: | 
6 12 10 
1 2 
39 
| 
} 
1 
ll 1 
Bll sows: 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—Continued. 
PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS)-—Continued. 


City. Cases. | Deaths. City. 


Louisiana: New York—Continued. 


_ New Orleans............. Cohoes. . . 
Maine: Geneva..... 


Lewiston 
Portland 


Cleveland 
Columbus 


Grand Rapi'!s 
Hiz*land Park 


Kalama’oo 
Muskegon... 
ont iae Portland .. 
Pennsylvania: 


Cumberland. 
South Carolina: 
Chariestom................ 
Tennessee 


wr 


Pr 

Salt 1 ake City 
Vermont: 

Burlington 
Virginia: 

Alc xan 


x. 
Ps aterson 


West New York. 
New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 
New York: 

Albany 

Buffalo 


Cases. | Deaths. 
Lackawanna. ............ 6 3 
Maryland: 112 89 
Cumberland.............. 8 3 
2 | North Carolina: 
New 8 Winston-Salem... 1 
Sault Ste. 1 
Minnesota: Rhode ‘s'and: 

Missorri- 

Montana: 
1] 

Nevada: ' 

| 
1 il 3 1 

New Jersey: eae 2 
} 

Se ‘ | 
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POLIOMYELITIS (INFANTILE PARALYSIS). 


The column headed “Median for previous years’’ gives the median number of cases reported during 
the corresponding week of the years 1915 to 1922, inclusive. Im instances in which data for the full eight 
years are incomplete, the median is that for the number of years for which information is available. 


CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—Continued. 


Week ended Week ended 
Motion June 30, 1923. (am June 30, 1923. 

City. a City. vious 
years- | Cases. | Deaths years: | Cases. | Deaths. 


Illinois: 
Evanston 

Louisiana: 
New Orleans 

Massachusetts: 


New York: 
New York 


Kentucky: 
Louisville 


See p. 1654; also Current State summaries, p. 1643, and Monthly summaries by 


States, p. 1647. 


The column headed “Median for previous years’’ gives the median number of caess reported during 
the corresponding week of the years 1915 to 1922, inclusive. In instances in which data for the full eight 
years are incomplete, the median is that for the number of years for which information is available. 


SCARLET FEVER. 


SMALLPOX. 


City. 


Median 
for pre- 
vious 


years. | Cases. 


Week ended 
June 30, 1923. 


Deaths. 


Indianapolis 
Logansport. 
Mishawaka. 


Port Huron 
Minnesota: 


Missouri: 
Kansas City 
Montana: 
Great Falls........... 
North Carolina: 
Wiunston-Salem....... 


Week ended 
June 30, 1923. 
vious City. 
| 
0 Sandusky 
Oklahoma: 
1 Oklahoma............ 
0 
0 Pennsylvania 
4 | Johnstown..........- 
0 Philadelphia,........ 
ttanooga.......-- 
0 
emphis...... 
0 Texas 
1 
Pest 
7 
0 | San Antonio........- 
0 Vermont: 
0 Burlington........... 
Virginia: 
0 Lynchburg......-.-- 
ll 
3 Washington: 
Wisconsin 
0 


0 1 
yashington 
0 2 1 | Texas: 
0 
RABIES IN ANIMALS. 
City. Cases. City. Cases. 
California: -New a. 
| 
| 
California: 
Los Angeles.......... 
Georgia: 
Atlant 
Savanndh............ 
Mllinois: 
Indiana: 
Fort Wayne.......... 
Huntington. ......... 
South Bend.......... 
Iowa: | 
Davenport ..........- 
Michigan: 
0 
0 
Minneapolis. ......... 0 
3 
4 
0 
| | | 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 39, 1923—Continued. 
TETANUS. 


Deaths. City. Deaths. 


Pennsylvania: 
Pittsburgh........ 
South Carolina: 
Texas: 
San Antonio....... 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


See p. 1654; also Current State summaries, p. 1643. 
TYPHOID FEVER. 


The column headed “ Median for previous years’’ gives the median number of cases reported during 
the corresponding week of the years 1915 to 1922, inclusive. In instances in which data for the full eight 
years are incomplete, the median is that for the number of years for which information is available. 


Week ended : Week ended 
pn June 30, 1923. Median} June 30, 1923. 


Years. | Cases, years. Cases. | Deaths. 


Alabama: Michigan—Continued. 
Birmingham Grand Rapids........ 
Jackson 
Muskegon 


Minnesota: 


California: 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Sacramento 
San Francisco. 


Connecticut: 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 

District of Columbia: 
Washington 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 


New Jersey: 
Morristown 
Newark 

New Mexico: 
Albuquerque 


Syracuse 
North Carolina: 
Jackson ville Greensboro....... 
Indiana: 

Indianapolis......... 

Logansport 
Kansas: 

Kansas City ......... 


Oh 


io: 
Ashtabula 
Bellaire 
Cambridge 
Cincimnati 
Kentucky: Cleveland 


Henderson Columbus. 
Louisville 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans 
Maine: 


New Castle 
Norristown 
Potts) ile 
Washington 
York 

| South Carolina: 
Charleston 

Columbia 

| Tennessee: 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


Quincy 
Somerville 


Alpena 


oxy. | 
Georgia: | | 
1 |} 2 1 
Illinois: 
Massachusetts: | 
| 
| 
City. | 
| 1 
0 
| 
1 |........ |] Nebraska: | 
| New Hainpshire: 
1 
0) 1 | 1 
SET 5 |........ || New York: | 
Illinois: Now York...........| 
0 
0 1 1 
3 1 
0 
Massachusetts: 0 
ee 1 1 | | 
Michiga | 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—Continued. 


1654 


TYPHOID FEVER—Continued. 


for pre- 


Median 


Week ended 
June 30, 1923. 


Cases. 


Week ended 
June 30, 1923. 


Tennessee—Continued. 


3 
Nashville. ........... 5 
Texas: 

5 
1 
2 

1 


Lynchburg........... 0 
Richmond 1 


West Virginia: 

Charleston ........... 
1 Huntington.......... 
1 Martinsburg......... 
1 || Wisconsin: 


DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS. 


Diphtheria.; Measles. 


Montgomery...............- 

Arkansas: 


Colorad 


Connecticut: 


. 
Manchester (town).......... 
Meriden (city). ............- 
Milford (town).............. 


Distriet of Columbia: 


Waterbury.......... 


143, 555 22 8 1 
11, 238 
18, 370 1 B 


St. Petersburg. 
Tam 


51,608 13 


‘or pre- 
years. | gag | Deaths. years. | Cases. |Deaths. 
| Washington: 
0 
1 4 1 
1 
0 
0 
Scarlet Tubor- 
Total fever. culosis. 
Popula- | deatns 
City. tion Jan. | from 
Alabama: . 
43, 464 G 1 2 
California: 
Long Bes 55, 593 1 2 
Los Ange 576, 673 178 27 1 «16 
Oakland 216, 261 48 | | eee 2 1 
Paseden:z 45, 354 } 
Sacrament 65, 908 16 
San Berns 18, 721 13. 1 4 
San Diego 74, 683 29 
San Franc 506, 676 140 19 8 
256, 491 76 29 2 53 2 10 
| 
1 3 
437, 571 109 3 eer 
Florida: 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 39, 1923—Continued. 
DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 


Scarlet 


Diphtheria. fever. 


Freeport 
Galesburg 


Springfield 
Indiana: 


Bloomington. ............... 
Crawfordsville 

East Chicago 

Elwood 

Fort Wayne 

Frankfort 


Towa: 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 


Ottumwa. .. 
Waterloo. 

Kansas: 
Atchison 
Coffeyville 
Fort Scott 


57, 121 
Henders 12, 169 
Lexington 41, 534 


Tuber- 
Total culosis, 
Popula- | deaths 
City. tion Jan. | from i 
a a a i=) 
Georgia: - 
Idaho: 
Illinois: 
2,701,705 623 | 78 219 33 |......| 230 bi 
East St. Louis.............. 66, 767 17 2 
11,595 9 1 1 2 
35, 967 9 5 1 
314, 194 £5 7 7 
16, 068 3 
Kentucky: | | | | 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—Continued. 
DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 


Diphtheria. Measles. 


Kentucky—Continved. 
Lou isville 


Lovisiana: 

Maine: 

Auburn 


Sanford (town) 

Marvland: 

Baltimore. .......... 

Cumberland 


Massachusetts: 
Adams (town)...... 
Amesbury (town)..........- 
Arlington (town) 


Easthampton 
Ev erett . 


North Adams 
Northampton 


Southbri 
Springfield.......... 
Taunton 


179, 7: 


Total 

Popula- | deaths 

City. tion Jan. | from 

causes. 4 

a a A Qa 
733, 826 204 13 170 1 43 17 
748, 060 201 58 110 2 2. 
109, 694 2 4 1 4 1 

98, 091 15 4 1 | 4 1 

129,614 25 | | 2 

17 3 3 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—Continued. 
DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 


Scarlet Tuber- 
Total Diphtheria.| Measles. fever. culosis. 
Popula- | deaths 
City. tion Jan. | frem , 
1, 1920. 
cue 2 


Asbury 
Bavonne. 
Belfe) ile... 
Bloomfield. ........ 


Montc 


Philli ela 


19,143 6 | | 
Cane 29 3 | i ii | 
— 918 17 | 7 
1 
68, 166 21 4 | 2 
63, S41 8 = 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—Continued. 
DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 


Scarlet Tuber- 
Diphtheria.| Measles. fever. 


Total 
- Popula- | deaths 
, 1920. ‘ 
New Jersey—Continued. 
West Hoboken.............. 40,074 3 
West New York............ 29, 926 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque.......... 15, 157 9 © 2 
New York: 
113, 344 |........ 77 
Amsterdam................. 33,524 2 17 


North Tonawanda.......... 15, 482 4 6 


North Carolina: 


Winston-Salem ........ 
North Dakota: 

Grand 


Cleveland Heights. ......... 


jetown...... 


New York................-.| 5,620,048 1,213] 198 12| 447 7} 120 1 196 181 

1 
295, 750 57 42 2 _ 12 4 
White Plains. 0: 2 
2 
Rocky Mount._... 12, 742 
48, 395 5 1 
401, 247 126 1 6 
796, 841 177 1 30 16 
237, 031 65 B 7 6 
1 Pulmonary only. 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—Continued. 
DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 


city. 


Popula- | deaths 


Diphtheria.’ Measles. 


Tuber- 
culos:s. 


tion Jan. frem 
1, 1920. all 


Deaths 
Cases. 
Deaths 
Cases 


Cases 
Deaths. 


Ohio—Continned. 


Oklahoma: 


New 


Springfie 


Youngstown................ 


Me 
Meadville.......... 

Nanticoke...... 
New Castle... 


51376°—23——_4 


47, 512 


29, 407 
10, 077 


| 
Scarlet 
| — | 
o 
| | 
243, 164 58 1 6 5 
132, 358 28 19 3 27 1 | 2 1 
Oregon: 
nnsylvania: 
$3,419 |........ 1 
North Braddock............ 14,928 }........ 1 
Philadelphia................| 1,823,779 "Gi | i| 49 
588, 343 133 20 | 9 
| 137, 783 |........ 2 
Rhode Island: 
Cumberland (town)......... 
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CITY REPORTS FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—Continued. 
DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Continued. 


Total 
deaths 
from 
all 


causes. 


Diphtheria. 


Scarlet 
fever. 


Tuber- 
culosis. 


Rhode Island—Continued. 

Newport 

Pawtuchet 

on 
South Carclina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville...... 
South Dakota: 

Sioux Falls...... 
Tennessee: 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 
Texas: 

Amarillo 

Beanmont 


Provo 
Salt Lake City 
Vermont: 


Petersbur 
Richm 


Clarksburg 

Fairmont 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

Parkersburg 

. . 
Wisconsin: 


Superior 
Wan kesha 


10, 308 
118, 110 


| 
| Measles. | | 
Popula- 
237, 595 50 5 1 9 7 
25, 202 Qiu 4 
118, 342 BB 5 3 
sian 158, 976 43 3 1 1 
161, 379 50 1 3 5 
Virginia: 
Charlottesville. ............. 10, 688 6 1 1 
171, 667 63 1 4 5 4 
Washington: 
West Virginia: 
457, 147 87 15 2 g|......| 1 ll 5 
Wyoming: 


FOREIGN AND INSULAR. 


COLOMBIA. 


Quarantine for Protection of North Coast Cities. 


Information dated June 2, 1923, shows that on May 26 a four 
days’ quarantine was established by the Government of the Republic 
of Colombia at a point one day out from Bucaramanga, for protec- 
tion of travel to the Magdalena River and the north coast cities 


against yellow fever infection. : 


CUBA. 
Communicable Diseases— Habana. 


Communicable diseases have been notified at Habana, Cuba, as 
follows: 


June 21-30, 1923. | Remain- 
ing under 


fever 
Scarlet fever 


1 From abroad, 1 
2 From the interior, 14. 
+ From the interior, 26, 


MADAGASCAR. 
Plague. 


During the period April 16 to 30, 1923, 29 cases of plague with 29 
deaths were reported in the island of Madagascar, occurring in the 
Province and town of Tananarive, the distribution being as follows: 
Province—cases 17, deaths 17; town of Tenanarive—cases 12, deaths, 


12. 
1 Public Health Reports, Mar. 23, 1923, p. 650; May 11, 1923, p. 1045; June 1, 1923, p. 1222; June 15, 1923, 
Pp. 1376. 
(1661) 


Disease. treat- 

New ment 

Deaths. | June 30 

cases. 1923.” 
19 2 338 

1 
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PERSIA. 
Vaccination Against Animal Anthrax. 


Information received under date of May 14, 1923, shows that 
errangements were being made at that date for carrying out vaccina- 
tion of animals against anthrax in certain villages in Persia,-with a 
view to popular education in the use of anthrax serum. It was 
stated that high mortality from anthrax was reported among animals 


in Persia. 
PERU. 


Plague—May 16-31, 1923. 


During the period May 16 to 31, 1923, plague was reported present 
in Peru, with 36 cases and 16 deaths, occurring in 10 localities. For 
distribution of cases and deaths according to locality, see page 1663. 


POLAND. 
Communicable Diseases—March 4-17, 1923. 


Communicable diseases have been notified in Poland as follows: 


MARCH 4-10, 1923. 


District and city show- 
* | inggreatest mortality. 

12 10 | Upper Silesia. 
71 5 | Pomerania. 
609 22 | Lodz. 
194 24 | Stanislawow. 
10 1 Do. 
119 287 | Lwow. 
S4l 40 | Lwow. 
M4 Polesia and Volhynia. 
64 10 | Warsaw. 


694 21 | Lwow. 


210 17 | Lodz 


501 30 | Lwow and Tarnopol. 
60 1 | Nowogrodek. 


Other Diseases —Anthrax—Dysentery— Rabies. 


During the week ended March 10, 1923, one case of anthrax with 
one death was reported in Poland, occurring in the district of Lublin. 
During the week ended March 17, 1923, nine cases of dysentery 
with two deaths, occurring in the districts of Bialystok and Pome- 
rania, and one death from rabies, occurring in the district of Lwow, 


were reported in Poland. 


| 

MARCH 11-17, 1923. 
11 | Lodz. 

ow. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER. 


The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended July 20, 1923. 
CHOLERA. 


Remarks. 


Apr. 22-June 2, 1923: Cases, 5,775; 
deaths, 5,523. 
Epidemic. 


Ran 
Phili pine 


Siam: 
Bangkok 


British East Africa: 
May 6-12. 
May 13-26. Plague rats, 32. 


Hongkong 
India: 
Apr. 29- May 19... 
May 20-June 2.... 


Apr. 16-30, 1923: Cases, 29; deaths, 
29. Bubonic, pneumonic, sep- 
ticemic. 


May 16-31, 1923: Cases, 36; 
deaths, 16. 


Siam: 
Bangkok 


From vessel from Bombay. 
May 27-June 23... 


May 13-19......... 


Hongkong May 20-26. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 


Present. 


Place. Date. | Cases. | Deaths. S| 
Caleutta...................| May 20-June 2.... 117 91 
a. May 20-26......... 6 5 
‘ 
PLAGUE. 
China: 
Mav 20-26 2 
23 10 
261 214 
7 6 
Madras Presidency.........| May 27-June 2.... 71 35 
19 14 
Provinee— 
Tananarive............| Apr. 16-30........ 17 17 
12 12 
Locality— 
3 
1 1 
SMALLPOX. 
Ceylon: 
a i May 22-28 2 
May 7-June 2.....|-------- 107 
Chigg- 
14 10 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, ee TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
EV ER—Continued. 


Reports Received During Week Ended July 20, 1923—Continued. 
SMALLPOX— Continued. 


Place. 


Date. 


Chosen (Korea): 


East Java— 
Soerabaya..... 
West Java— 


Palestine: 


Sierra Leone: 
Pujehun 
~~ 


tkey: 

Constantinople............ 

On vessel: 
8.8. K 


Chihuahua 


Apr. 24-May 13.... 
Apr. 30-May 20.... 


June 18-24......... 
June 
May 28-June 9..... 


June 13-19.........!. 


wee 


deaths, 


At 


In Sembehun district. 


Apr. 5, 1923: Cases, 3,193; 


Mombasa, British East 
Africa; vessel arrived from 
Bombay, Mar. 25, 1923. 


.| May 7-June 2. . 


June 4-10. .......- 
German 
Apr. 24-May 13... 
Apr. 30-May 27... 


Turkey: 


Constantinople. ...... 


May 27-June 2. ... 


Cases, 144 


Mar. 4-17, 1923: 
deaths 


Recurrent typhus: Cases, 3; 
deaths, 3. 


rrent typhus! 


| 
| | Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
Greece: 
2 2 
Apt. 20-May 19 110 50 
Calcutt May 20-26......... 2 i 
Karach May 27-June 2..... 
Madras Pee 3 3 
Japan: 
Jav 
3 2 | Province. 
Mexico. 
Portugal: 
Lisbon 8 2 
Oporto 1 
Siam: 
Bangk« May 13-19......... 22 8 
| May 16-31......... ee 
Tunis: 
TYPHUS FEVER. 
Chile: 
Concepcion. . 2 
Egypt: 
2 1 
18 
Hungary: 
Spain: 
Madrid. . . 1 
Tunis: 
May 13 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FE VER— Continued, 


Reports Received from June 30 to July 13, 1923." 
CHOLERA. 


Remarks. 


Apr. 15-21, — Cases, 3,475: 
May 6-19. deaths, 2, 

g May 13-19. 
Philippine Islands: 
Province— 

Mountain 


Australia: 


zores: 
St. Michael Island In one locality. 
Canary Islands: 


May 6-12 


May 13-19 
Hongkong Apr. 29-May 12.... 


Ecuador: 
Guayaquil May 16-31, 1923: Rats examined, 
4,800; found infected, 21. 


Hawaii: 
Hamakua Plague-infected rats: Pohakea, 
May 23, 1923, 1 rat; vicinity of 
— Sugar Co. mill, June 2, 
rat. 


India: 
Cc ‘aleutta 


Madras Presidency 
Rangoon 

Java: 
East Java— 


16, Epidemic in five 


Apr. x 15, 1923: Cases, 22; 
deaths, 19. Bubonic, 5; pneu- 
monie, 1; septicemic, 16. 


Apr. 15-21, 1923: 1 plague rat. 
a 1-15, i923: Cases, 21; deaths, 


Huancabamba 
Lima (city) 
Lima (country) 
Salav: 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. For reports 
received from Dec. 30, 1922, to June 29, 1923, see Public Health Reports ‘for June 29, 1923, The tables for 
diseases are termina ted semiannuaily and new tables begun. 


Place. | Date. | Cass | Deaths. 
PLAGUE. 
Colombo | 3 
China: | 
| 6 4} 
60 46 
Soerabaya.............; Apr. 1-90.......... 487 487 
Province— 
Mexico: 
Locality— 
Mag 2 1 
Siam: 
Bangkok. .................| Apr. 29-May 12... 5 4 
° Straits Settlements: 
SMALLPOX. 
May 1-31 2 
Arabia: 
Brazil: 
Pernambuco...............| May 6-19.......... 
Rio de Janeiro. ............| May 13-26......... 4 1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 


FEVER—Continued. 


Reports Received from June 30 to July 13, 1923—Continued. 


SMALLPOX—Continued. 


Date. _| Cases. 


Remarks. 


Nanking 
Shanghai 
Czechoslovakia. 


exico 
City 
Chihuahua 


Oporto. 
Portuguese West Africa: 
Angola— 
Loan 
Rhodesia (British Africa): 


Northern Rhodesia. .. 
Southern Rhodesia 


Union ' of ‘South Aftica: 
Cape Province 
Orange Free State 


; May 21- June 3. 


.| May 8-14 


May 27-June 2.... 
June 10-16........ 


May 13-19 

May 14-20 
Ape. 29-May 12.. 
May 21-27. 

May 7-27. 


May 13-20. 
May 13-26.. 


May 13-19 
May 13-19 
May 13-26. 
May 6-19 


May 27-June 9. ... 
May 28-June 3... 


Apr. 22-28......... 
May 5-11 


May 20-June 2. . 
June 10-16 


May 3-16 
Apr. 29-May 12... 
May 1-15.......... 


May 31-June 6. . 
May 15-June 16. . 


May 27-June 3. ... 

ay 

May June 


May 15-21 


May 6- 
Apr. oo May 14....! 


Infection from Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Varioloid. 
From outside city. 


Present. 
Do 


‘| Present. 


Foreign. 
1923: Cases, 15. 
May 1-15, 1923: 1 case. 


Apr. 15-21, 1923: Cases, 1,780; 
deaths, 491. 


May 27-June 9 


1923: Cases, 124 
(reported as trim). 


Province. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 


District. 


Two cases, in quarantine (re 
orted as Vessel 
eft Victoria, B. Ape. Las 
1923. Touched at 


| 
Place. Dest. — 
Canada: 
Alberta— 
Quebec— 
Ceylon: 
May 6-12.......... 
China: 
Manchuria— 
Great Britain: 
3 3 
7 6 
raq (Meso ): 
apan: 
, 
* Java: 
East Java— 
27 4 
West Java— 
Portugal: 
4 2 
2 
4 2 
Siam: | 
21 8 
Sierra Leone: 
25 1 
Switzerland: 
Syria: 
8. Makura...............| May 26............ 2 
| 
| 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FE 


VER—Continued. 


Reports Received from June 30 to July 13, 1923—-Continued. 


TYPHUS FEVER. 


Cases. | Deaths. 


Remarks. 


pt: 
Alexandria 
Germany: 


Hamburg 

Ké6nigsberg 

Stettin 
Guatemala: 

Guatemala City 
Hungary 


Budapest... 


I (Mesopotamia): 
agdad 
Mexico: 
Mexico City. 


Palestine: 
ff 


Tunis 
Union of § 
Cape Province 

State 


South Africa: 


May 6-13 
May 14-20 


May 27-June 2.... 
M 26 


. Jan.-Mar., 1923: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 6. 


Jan. 1-May 19, 1923: Cases, 318; 
deaths, 36. In 11 counties. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 


Mar. 18-Apr. 7, 1923: Cases, 1,211; 
deaths, 102. Recurrent ty- 
phus: Cases, 194; deaths, 3. 


Feb. 1-28, 1923: Cases, 17,577. 
Recurrent, Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 
1923: Cases, 43,540. 


Outbreaks. 
Do. 
Do. 


YELLOW FEVER. 


May 13-June 2... 16 


Place. | Date. | 
Algeria: | 
Chile: 
China: 
May 14-20...) 2 
1 
Persia: 
Portugal: 
Syria: 
3 1 
Tunis: 
May 28-June 10... | 
Brazil: 
5 
x 
el 
8, 


